THE   MIDDLE YEARS

their new ascendancy, would oppose the succession of a Protestant  H
added that these fears were justified by the notorious Catholic maxim!
regarding royal authority, by the example recently given in France b
the existence of a large standing army and by his own action in arro?atin
to himself the right to suspend laws which Parliament alone could reoeal
He told the King that his only means of regaining the confidence of his
subjects was the abandonment of the repeal of the Test Act     d  'f
indeed it was not already too late, the dismissal of his violent Catholic
counsellors. Dykvelt further suggested that the only result of an agree-
ment between William and James on the justice of the Catholic claims
would be a revolution. James retorted that he had been talking to th
extreme Whigs and had learnt his politics from them, and Dykvelt
replied that he had had conversation with prominent men of all oartie
but that he had formed no attachments prejudicial to James's interests'

Into the controversy between James and William there intruded in
the autumn of 1687 a Scottish Whig, James Stewart,1 a refugee at The
Hague; he was either a sincere enthusiast for the principles of the De-
claration of Indulgence or more probably saw an opportunity by a
counterfeit enthusiasm to secure a pardon from King James. He appears
to have been a man of good education and address, and he had sufficient
ability to get himself made Lord Advocate in Scotland after the Revo-
lution. Stewart made friends with Grand-Pensionary Fagel and wrote
several letters urging him to use his influence with William to persuade
him to accept his father-in-law's religious policy. It is not clear whether
Stewart was acting in this matter on his own responsibility Or as the
agent of the English Court; but his letters were shown to William who
saw that they provided him with an excellent opportunity both of
publicly defining his attitude to the religious question in England and
of refuting a charge, which the Jesuit Cabal at Whitehall had been
sedulously propagating, that his intention on the succession of Princess
Mary was to extirpate the English Catholics. This charge had no
repercussions in England, for the English people were so incensed
against the Catholics that they did not mind what happened to them,
but it was calculated to drive a wedge between William and the Catholic
Powers of Europe. At William's instigation, Fagel replied to Stewart
in January 1688; he stated at some length that William was personally
in favour of the Dutch system, under which Catholics enjoyed freedom
of worship but were not admitted to office, but that he had no intention
of imposing this system on the English people, who must settle the

1 Burnet says that Stewart had been disbarred by the Scottish Test Act of
1681 because he refused to renounce the Covenant.